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Editorials 


LET THEM HIRE THEIR OWN HALLS 


Some things puzzle us. For example, the other night 
on television we saw a story in which the tools in the 
competitive race consisted primarily of chicanery, black- 
mail, and the like. None of the business characters 
seemed to have any ethical sense and none of them seemed 
to have any moral standards. 

This kind of a picture was poured out over the air- 
ways to millions of Americans, sponsored by a sizable 
American corporation, which used the commercial time 
to give a typical “hard-sell” for its product. 

Assuming that the show is successful in its short-term 
purpose of selling that company’s product, what is the 
effect of it all on the confidence of the people in business 
organizations themselves? 

We would be the last to argue against the desirability 
of stimulating sales. But we sometimes wonder if the 
advertising agencies and advertising departments which 
underwrite destructive propaganda ever stop to consider 
the long-term effects on public thinking. 

Certainly no one should contend that business should 
insist upon pro-business propaganda in the body of tele- 
vision programs. But, at the same time, we do not believe 
it is good judgment for business organizations to put out 
to the American people the kind of anti-business propa- 
ganda referred to above. 

If there are people who believe that all businessmen 
are low, crooked, disreputable people who can’t be 
trusted to do a decent thing, they are entitled to that 
belief, but let them hire their own halls to proclaim it. 
Why should business people do it for them? 

We realize that in some instances this may not be the 
fault of the advertising agency which handles the account, 
but responsibility may rest on the networks which pro- 
duce many of the shows. However, there is nothing in 
our free sYstem which requires a company that disagrees 
with a depiction of businessmen in this way from refusing 
to sponsor television vehicles which regularly and con- 
sistently depict them in this manner. 

But there is another angle in which the advertising 
agencies have a clear responsibility. That is in respect 
to the commercials which are almost invariably done by 
the advertising agencies. The fact that a great many of 
the “hard-sell” commercials create resentment in the 
listeners has become almost a standard American joke. 

In fact, the advertising agencies are much troubled by 
reports from the rating systems that many listeners turn 
off the commercials. 

The answer to this seems to us fairly clear—to do bet- 
ter commercials that people will find interesting and 
won't turn off. 

But instead of making this effort, in many cases the 
plan has been to try to trick people into listening to the 
commercials by putting them on before the most excit- 
ing moment of the show, or by putting them in at other 
odd times when they will catch people by surprise. 
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There is no reason why the viewpoints of people in 
commercial institutions should not receive just as favor- 
able attention as the viewpoints of people in cultural and 
charitable institutions, or in the professions. In most 
cases, they are just as honest, just as forward-looking, 
just as sincere, and just as intelligent as the other groups. 
It may be that one reason why our viewpoints are not 
given as much acceptance is due, in part, at least, to the 
fact that the receptivity of individuals to any viewpoint 
from a commercial source has been affected by the very 
poor taste of many selling commercials. 

Since this whole problem is largely in the hands of 
advertising agencies and advertising departments, it 
would seem to us good practice for public relations peo- 
ple to see to it that, in the competitive phases of American 
business, more attention is given to the long-range aspects. 


L’ENVOI 


With the current issue of the PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL, the present editor and two assistant editors 
have completed the year for which they originally agreed 
to undertake the job and relinquish it to Mr. Stephen 
Fitzgerald with all best wishes for a successful future 
for the JOURNAL. 

It has been a stimulating and rewarding experience 
which none of us would have missed for anything in the 
world. 

. We have tried to make the JOURNAL, as its cover 
page proclaims, “A Journal of Opinion in the Field of 
Public Relations Practice.” We have tried to bring to its 
pages each month the best thinking that existed in our 
profession on the most difficult problems of our profes- 
sion. For it is only by this means that we have seen an 
opportunity to make it a useful organ for the Public 
Relations Society of America and a useful publication 
for its readers. 

We are proud of the people who have contributed 
articles to it during the year and are profoundly grateful 
to them for the thought and effort they have put into 
everything from 400-word book reviews to lead pieces. 

To the new editor, we offer full co-operation, and we 
hope and believe that he will be able to do in the year 
to come a better job than we have done, for we recog- 
nize failures, incompletenesses, and inability on our own 
part always to measure up to the high standards we have 
tried to set. We hope and expect the new editor will ele- 
vate both the standards and the performance to an even 
higher plane in the year to come. 

As we look back over the year, the co-operation of the 
members of the Society and many people outside the 
Society has been a thrilling and satisfying thing. And to 
Miss Mary McNeill, executive editor in the New York 
office, we give our warmest thanks for an exceptionally 
able performance. 

We can recall amazingly few instances where assistance 
of any kind has been requested that has not been imme- 
diately forthcoming. To all the members of the Society 
and to all the readers of the JOURNAL, we would say 
only, in closing our tenure, we hope you will give the 
same fine co-operation to Stephen Fitzgerald that you 
have given to us. 

If that is done, we are sure that the JOURNAL will 
eventually climb to a position of pre-emirence in the 
leadership of thought throughout the public relations 
profession. 
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Why the influence 
of Nations Business 
radiates far beyond 


its 775,000 subscribers 


Of these 775,000 subscribers, 580,000 are owners, partners, presidents of 
manufacturing firms, banks, retail and wholesale establishments, every type 
of business nationwide. They read Nation’s Business because its useful “look- 
ahead” articles explore their dominant interests—business leadership, govern- 
ment problems, national issues. 

That’s a pretty impressive audience right there—the owners of American 
business. But the power of Nation’s Business goes far beyond its subscribers. 

The editorial content of Nation’s Business often makes news. Editors of 
important papers from coast to coast pick up and comment on Nation’s Busi- 
ness articles. So do national columnists (Peter Edson, NEA, used the article 
“Business in Politics” as the basis for a recent item). 

Subscribers share the magazine with their friends and associates, too. Their 
letters constantly tell us that they pass their personal copies around to their 
management men. And subscribers order and pay for an average of more 
than 10,000 reprints a week of specific articles. 

Since the people who read Nation’s Business are important people—active 
both as business owners and as participants in civic activities—it is clear that 
your PR message in the magazine can help form a climate of favorable 
opinion . . . not just among a few individuals, but throughout the entire 
business community. 


Nation’s Business 


means ACTION IN BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Washington Chicago e Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


776,287 total paid A.B.C. circulation. Read by 74,716 executives of business members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce, and by 701,571 other businessmen who have 
personal subscriptions. 
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CAPITALISTS 
OLD AND NEW 


Capitalism 
At Retail 


The broadening base of U.S. stock 
ownership has a new and special 
‘significance to the enchantment 
of business public relations 


By KEITH FUNSTON 
President 
New York Stock Exchange 


ROCKEFELLER 


CARNEGIE TEACHER 
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Who owns American business? 

The answer is a key—perhaps the 
best there is—to understanding the most 
successful economic system ever de- 
vised. 

It is also perhaps one of the most 
significant industrial public relations de- 
velopments of this century. 

For all the psychologists know that 
participation is one of the most effective 
ways of obtaining support for any ac- 
tivity. If you can persuade a man to par- 
ticipate in a community chest drive, or 
a political campaign, or a trade associ- 
ation project; you will get much higher 
interest from him than if he does not 
participate directly. 

The same thing is true, only a thou- 
sand times more so, in the effort of busi- 
ness companies to bring about public 
understanding of their functions and 
contributions to society. 

But the way to participation in corpo- 
rate enterprise is through stock owner- 
ship. Even though the holding may be 
small, every public relations man rec- 
ognizes that the ownership of property 
of that sort does have an influence on 
the thinking of most individuals. 

More than 500,000 people, on the 
average, are joining the American stock- 
holder family every year. The increase 
is highly gratifying, but it by no means 
suggests the limits by which corporate 
ownership can and should be broadened. 

Nevertheless, by widening the owner- 
ship base, year after year, the public is 
destroying the myth that stock invest- 
ments are a vehicle for the very few, or 
the very wealthy, or the very privileged. 
The owners of the world’s richest nation 
—men, women, and children—are prod- 
ucts of every section of the country, 
every occupation and every walk of life. 

Gone are the days when only a rela- 
tive handful of men owned the produc- 
tive resources of this great nation. To- 
day, upwards of eight-and-a-half million 
citizens have invested in our American 
tomorrow by purchasing stocks in pub- 
licly owned companies. In doing so, they 
have purchased personal shares in the 
nation’s industrial wealth. 

A recent Stock Exchange Census of 
Shareowners paints a revealing portrait 
of the people who now own our public 
companies. More than that, it mirrors 
some of the changes that have trans- 
formed our economic society at mid- 
century. 

Apart from the 115 million people 
who are saving by placing their money 
in institutions such as life insurance com- 
panies and pension funds, and thus are 
indirect owners, direct ownership of 


corporate stocks is shared by 8,630,000 
people, or one out of every twelve adults. 
This is a thirty-three per cent jump over 
four years ago when the first Share- 
owner Census was completed. And if we 
add the owners of private corporations, 
the stockholder family swells to more 
than ten million. 

Do these people constitute the 
wealthy? No they don’t. Two-thirds of 
all shareowners, to cite one striking fact, 
have incomes of under $7,500 a year. 
And a statistical portrait of the average 
shareowning capitalist reveals a person 
who is 48 years old, who has an income 
of $6,200 a year and who, surprisingly, 
is more apt to be a woman than a man. 

An enormous educational and selling 
job has been necessary to bring this all 
about, particularly in view of the blunt 
fact that we have discovered a wide gap 
between what people know and ought 
to know about investments. Research 
showed that while stocks set up a healthy 
enough image—some 40 million people 
thought broader shareownership would 
be a good thing for the country—less 
than 25 million adults could adequately 
define common stocks or the work of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At the Exchange and in the financial 
community, we have thought a great 
deal about the subject of broader share- 
ownership, and carefully and construc- 
tively we have begun to do something 
about it. 

For one thing, the Exchange and its 
member firms embarked on major adver- 
tising and merchandising programs to 
take the mystery out of investments. To 
bring the story closer to home, we set 
up community relations programs and 
speakers bureaus in 60 cities, spear- 
headed by member firm representatives. 
This program will be expanded eventu- 
ally to some 200 cities. 

The Exchange prepared films, a 
monthly magazine and information pro- 
grams aimed at specific groups such as 
students, employees, and shareowners, 
along with the general public. The 


formation of investment clubs has been 


encouraged. The Monthly Investment 
Plan, a pay-as-you-go system of stock 
purchases, has been introduced and pro- 
moted, putting investments within the 
practical reach of many. In the 32 
months of its existence more than a mil- 
lion shares of stock worth over $42 mil- 

lion have been sold under this plan. 
Beyond that, an Exchange-sponsored 
uniform law making it simple to give 
stock gifts to minors has been passed 
in 13 states. We have studied and rec- 
Continued on Page 16 
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By CLOUD WAMPLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Carrier Corporation 


At an annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Carrier Corporation not long ago, 
Board Chairman Cloud Wampler was being 
needled a bit by Lewis D. Gilbert, who 
makes a life work out of such gatherings. 
Gilbert wanted to know why Carrier had 
acquired control of its Japanese affiliate. 
“Well,” Wampler quickly replied, “I guess 
we just had a yen for it.” 

A sense of humor is one of Wampler’s 
greatest assets. But behind the humor is 
one of the hardest working, best informed, 
most articulate minds in the whole of Amer- 
ican industry. , 

Son of a school teacher, Mr. Wampler 
went to Knox College in Illinois on a 4-year 
scholarship and, upon graduation in 1916, 
entered the investment-banking business in 
Chicago. In time, this led to association with 
the Carrier Corporation which was a client 
of his firm, Stern-Wampler and Company. 
He became a Carrier director in 1935 and, 
in 1942, was made its head. 

Mr. Wampler’s interest in public rela- 
tions, as he explains in this article, is both 
basic and profound. He takes particular 
pains with anything that bears upon his 
company’s good name. He goes over every 
proposed advertisement with an attentive 
eye, often revising purported conversation 
because “people just don’t talk that way.” 
The same close attention goes for key press 
releases. His own speeches get a real going 
over: He rewrites them a dozen times be- 
fore they are finally frozen. 

One of Mr. Wampler’s associates has a 
special comment on this interest. “If Cloud 
Wampler had gone into public relations,” 
he says, “he would have been the outstand- 
ing public relations man of this generation.” 
In this article, Mr. Wampler makes it clear 
that there are no “ifs” about it. As chief 
executive of an important institution, he is 
in public relations. And both his approach 
and performance have been outstanding. 
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A Board Chairman 


This enlightened concept, from one of 
America’s leading industrialists, pinpoints 
the responsibility and the obligations of 
the profession — whoever the client 


_ Some of my friends often wonder 
why I participate actively in sessions 
having to do with public relations. The 
answer is simple as can be. No matter 
how thin you cut it, the greatest single 
influence on the public relations of a 
company is exerted by its chief execu- 
tive officer. There is no getting away 
from this. 

Then it so happens that I have a tre- 
mendous personal interest in public re- 
lations. This dates back more than 25 
years to the time when I became Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America... 

In discussing the what and why of 
public relations, a good starting point is 
to come up with a definition—of which 
there are a good many. I think the best 
one that I have ever seen reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Public Relations is the management 

function which: 

1. Evaluates public attitudes and de- 
sires. 

2. Identifies the policies, procedures 
and products of an organization 
with the public interest. 

3. Executes a program to earn pub- 
lic understanding and acceptance, 
and 

4. Continually re-evaluates current 
efforts.” 


Now I admit that this definition con- 
tains a lot of $100 words. So let’s do a 
little digging in behind the scenery, so 
to speak. 

If a company enjoys good public rela- 


tions, the public thinks well of that com- 
pany. Now then, what is the public? 
Well there are many segments of it. 
First, employees; second, stockholders; 
third, customers; fourth, suppliers; fifth, 
the communities in which offices or 
plants are located; sixth, the industry of 
which the company is a part and seventh, 
the general public which is all of those 
just mentioned and everybody else be- 
sides. 

What is it that causes the public to 
think of a company? Here again the 
answer is very simple. Good public rela- 
tions are the result of good corporate 
manners and behavior plus good individ- 
ual manners and behavior on the part 
of each member of the corporate organ- 
ization. 

However, good manners and good 
behavior, even though present in large 
measure, are frequently not recognized 
to the extent they should be. If so, good 
public relations do not exist even though 
the opposite should be the case. The 
point I am trying to make is—the light 
must not be kept under a bushel. 

On the other hand, there is such a 
thing as producing too bright a light or 
to use another phrase, it is possible to 
gild the lily. And this is infinitely worse 
than hiding the light. 

It should be obvious by this time that 
communications between human beings 
are the very essence of public relations. 
We of Carrier must communicate with 
our public. In turn, we must make it 
possible for the public to communicate 
with us. Remember the first part of the 
definition of public relations—It evalu- 
ates public attitudes and desires. 
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Public Relations 


That’s just another way of saying that 
we must always seek to get reliable in- 
telligence from the public. 

A little while ago, I referred to good 
individual manners and good individual 
behavior. Each member of an organiza- 
tion has quite a lot to do with whether 
that organization’s public relations will 
be good or bad. The way we conduct 
ourselves in business either reflects favor- 
ably or unfavorably on our company. 
But I wish to go further than this. Our 
conduct socially or in any other area 
outside of business has an influence upon 
the quality of the public relations of the 
institution with which we are associated. 

A great many people think of public 
relations as “publicity.” Well that just 
isn’t so. Also a lot of people believe that 
public relations is pretty much a bundle 
of techniques, a batch of mechanical 
communication methods used to influ- 
ence one group or another or even an 
activity designed to keep unfavorable 
news from reaching the public. 

Here, again, I must emphasize— 
These are not public relations. 

True, public relations has quite a lot 
of working tools. Publicity is one of 
these. But believe me, publicity does not 
get anywhere unless behind the publicity 
there is good value. 

I often think of publicity as being the 
clothes which a man wears. I believe that 
you and I ought to dress ourselves so as 
to receive favorable attention. But what 
we wear won't keep us in the running 
very long. There has to be quality under- 
neath the clothes. Quality of the body. 
Quality of the mind. Quality of the heart. 
Quality of the spirit. 


One of my main objectives during the 
years I have been on the bridge at Car- 
rier has been to have our company be a 
good corporate citizen. My basic beliefs 
in this connection are set forth in the 
Carrier Creed. The most important part 
of that Creed is the Golden Rule. And 
the most important message that I ‘can 
get across to you this evening is that 
the Golden Rule put into practice is the 
one real solid basis for good public rela- 
tions. 

Now then, I am going to try to make 
something else clear regarding the pub- 
lic relations function. 

Just as a man or a woman has a con- 
science, so should a corporation have a 
conscience. If I were to ask you where 
your conscience is located, I am sure 
you would not be able to answer me 
except by saying, “I don’t know.” Well, 
the corporate conscience has a location 
that can be identified. A corporation’s 
conscience is in its principal executive 
officer as well as a lot of others. But 
most particularly, its conscience should 
be in the Public Relations Department. 

So I come to the greatest single re- 
sponsibility of a Public Relations De- 
partment. It is to act as a corporate 
conscience and to bring to the attention 
of top management anything that hurts 
this conscience along with suggestions as 
to remedial action. 

Putting this another way, any Public 
Relations Department has this huge job 
—To see to it that the institution it rep- 
resents deserves to be regarded highly 
by the public and especially by that part 
of the public with which, in one form 
or another, it is associated. 
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How to Lose a Client 


A few simple rules of personal and professional 
behavior are sufficient; it’s so deceptively easy 
that any fool can do it—and undoubtedly will 


From a Bulletin of 
CHAMBERS AND WISWELL 
Boston 


Wise men have long counseled that it 
does us more good to know our faults 
than our virtues. Nothing can be done 
about faults unless we know we have 
them and what they are; virtues will take 
care of themselves. A snappy catalogue 
of the errors and pitfalls possible to pub- 
lic relations people has been issued by 
the Public Relations Division of Cham- 
bers & Wiswell, Boston, under the title, 
“25 Steps to the Exit, or the Easy Way 
to Lose a PR Account.” 

The list merits soul-searching study 
by all public relations practitioners. If 
you don’t see yourself anywhere in these 
items, at least you'll recognize some of 
your fellow workers. The list follows: 

1. Always flatter the client. (They eat 
it up.) 

2. Smile condescendingly at his sug- 
gestions. (If he had an ounce of 
brains, he wouldn’t be running his 
business at all.) 

3. Act bored. (This shows it’s all old 
stuff to you.) 

4. Tell him-all about your personal 
troubles. (He’s just been waiting to 
hear the details.) 


— 


A pass at the help helps .. . 
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5. Make sharp comments about (a) 
your immediate superiors; (b) the 
brass; (c) your colleagues; (d) 
your secretary. (Makes him feel 


Always dress the part... 


comfortable.) 

6. Argue every single point with the 
client. (You don’t have to take 
nothin’ from no one.) 

7. Don’t waste time learning about the 
client’s products and how they’re 
made. (What are you—an account 
executive or a laboratory assistant?) 

8. Sneer fatly when the client men- 
tions his budget. (This shows you’re 
used to “big-time” accounts.) 

9. Wear the latest fad clothes, like 
brilliant vests and baseball sized 
cufflinks. (This goes over excep- 
tionally well when you sit in a 
board of directors’ meeting at the 
request of the client.) 

10. Promise every story will hit “Life,” 


Clients problems are dreary... 


20. 


the wire services, newsreels, Ed 
Sullivan .. . (You can always cover 
up by telling the client how thick 
the editors are.) 

If the client’s a real “Ivy Leaguer,” 
work in your British accent. (That'll 
prove you're as good as he is.) 

If the client is a bit on the rough- 
and-ready side, talk about your 
exploits at college and the degrees 
you almost got. (That will inspire 
respect.) 

Don’t bother carrying all your ref- 
erence material with you. (After 
all, you don’t have to prove any- 
thing—he should take your word 
for it.) 

Call the client by his first name 
right after you meet him. (This will 
get you off to a good start.) 

If the client complains about some- 
thing you forgot to do, act of- 
fended. (What the hell—a good 
batting average is only .333.) 
When you meet his wife for the 
first time, be sure to bring up that 
funny story about him and the 
blonde demonstrator at the last 
convention. (Accompanied by a 
grimace and head shake, this should 
show the wife that you’re one of 
the family.) 

Don’t ever make notes at a meeting. 
(And prove you have no memory?) 
Don’t hesitate to let a few celebri- 
ties’ names slip into your conversa- 
tion. (It’s the easiest way to make 
a “Square” understand that he’s do- 
ing business with a SOMEONE.) 
When you send a picture of the cli- 
ent out accompanying an impor- 
tant story, be sure to louse up the 


~~ spelling of his name. (He’s prob- 


ably used to this by now.) 

If he demurs at the cost of a special 

event, tell him “If it were my 
Continued on Page 18 
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Telling Business’ 
Story On 
The Campus 


A West Coast utility shows 
the way by donning the robe 
and exposing itself to give 
and take of classroom debate 


By Byron H. CHRISTIAN 
Professor of Journalism and Public Relations 
University of Washington 


University students have the reputa- 
tion of being skeptical and often critical 
of the policies and practices of business 
—especially Big Business with a seem- 
ingly monopolistic hold on a product or 
service. Executives of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in the 
Washington-Idaho area decided to find 
out if the charge is true. 

So last winter and spring the execu- 
tives donned professorial robes and con- 
ducted two courses at the University of 
Washington in Seattle—one for business 
students and the other for public rela- 
tions students. The results are hardly 
measurable, of course, but the enthusi- 
asm with which students responded to 
their business instructors attested to the 
popularity of the courses. The experi- 
ment also pointed the way for other 
business corporations and associations to 
capitalize on a new public relations 
medium. 

The objective of the company in ac- 
cepting the invitation of the University 
was three-fold. 1) To give students a 
broader insight into company policy and 
decision-making activity, 2) to demon- 
strate that the Pacific Company recog- 
nizes its public relations responsibilities 
as a good citizen, a good neighbor, and a 
good employer, 3) to invite student ques- 
tions, comments, criticisms and sugges- 
tions. 

Student interest was manifested in all 


three areas, especially the third. The 
“teachers” submitted to a barrage of 
delicate and often embarrassing ques- 
tions and, let it be said, answered them 
with disarming frankness. The normal 
lecture pattern in college classes was 
dispensed with after the first class ses- 
sions and company officials shifted with 
the tide of student queries. 

“It was a revealing experience for all 
of us,” said Erle Hannum, public rela- 
tions manager in the Washington-Idaho 
area, who arranged and planned the 
courses. “We learned that a lot of mis- 
conceptions about business can be 
cleared up by giving thorough answers 
to questions without hesitation.” 

As the University instructor of the 
second class and as an attendant at both 
sessions, I can vouch for the students’ 
interest in the project. Here were some 
typical comments: 

“It meant something to me to get be- 
hind the scenes and see how a big corpo- 
ration works.” 

“They certainly took a lot of time to 
answer our questions. I can’t remember 
that they held back on a thing.” 

“If more companies did this we’d have 
a better idea of how our business sys- 
tem operates.” 

“T can’t think of anything in the pub- 
lic relations field that the company 
doesn’t do.” 

The company didn’t ask to bare its 


soul to a student audience. Austin Grim- 
shaw, dean of the College of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Washington, and members of his staff 
approached George M. Dean, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the company in the 
two-state area, more than a year before 
with the proposal to bring the telephone 
company to the classroom. 

Dean was definitely interested. A 
faculty committee and company leaders 
sat down together to plan the course in 
corporation policy, and in January of 
this year (1956) it was ready to roll. 
Originally scheduled for 25 students, the 
class enrollment swelled to 76 upper 
division and graduate students. That 
meant that charts and other intimate 
visual aids had to be curtailed so the 
company provided each student with a 
hard-covered loose-leaf notebook re- 


- plete with graphs and illustrative ma- 


terial. 

From the first faculty members in- 
sisted and telephone people concurred 
that as much time for discussion as pos- 
sible be allowed. Initially it was decided 
that half of the period could be for 
presentation, the other half for ques- 
tions and answers, but the students 
quickly decimated the plan. They in- 
sisted on being heard so the “lecturers” 
played most of the sessions by ear. 

The interest generated in the business 

Continued on Page 18 
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The Cream Always Comes fo The Top 


OR MANY YEARS railroad spokesmen have 

vigorously contended that trucks “skim off the 
cream” of traffic. Just recently a widely distributed 
publication of a major rail line said: “Highway car- 
riers skim off the cream. The fact that the average ton- 
mile revenue’ of highway carriers is approximately 
four times that of the railroads indicates the extent 
to which these carriers seek the higher rate type of 
traffic between important terminal points.” 


Does it? 


Or does it, rather, indicate that the inherent qual- 
ities of truck transport—door-to-door delivery, dis- 
patch, and lower loss and damage, among others — 
make truck service ideal for certain kinds of traffic 
which is basically high-rated? 


Take less-carload business, for example. It carries 
the highest rates. Railroads are not geared to handle 
it physically, and historically they have lost money 
attempting to compete for this business—total annual 


losses running into millions of dollars out of pocket 
many years. Trucks physically are best able to handle 
this kind of traffic. Maybe you could call this “cream” 
for trucks but it is sour milk for railroads. 


Or take coal, or any one of a dozen low-rated 
commodities. Railroads, again for inherent reasons, 
can haul this traffic and do very well indeed on the 
profit side. For them it would be “cream.” Trucks, 
except in special situations, aren’t as closely tailored 
to this kind of hauling as are the rails, and such 
traffic would not be “cream” for trucks. 


Whether traffic is “cream” or not “cream” depends 
upon the shipper’s needs and the carrier’s ability 
to meet them efficiently and economically, not 
whether it is high-rate or low-rate traffic. 


Moreover, each carrier’s “cream” tends to rise to 
the top—carriers generally get that business which 
they can do the best job of andling. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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How America Makes Up Its Mind 


America makes up its mind about 
many public issues in much the same 
way as a young lady debating a not-too- 
enticing proposal for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. She is preoccupied otherwise 
and doesn’t much care whether she goes 
out or not. But if a number of people 
she knows and admires urge her to come 
along, it suddenly tips the balance— 
she’s got her hat on and her nose pow- 
dered by the time the clock strikes five. 

Transposed to the area of public af- 
fairs, the “urger,” whose weight swings 
the issue, often becomes the decisive 
force. We call such a person an “opinion 
leader.” About his identity, there is am- 
ple ground for debate. About his impor- 
tance and his influence there can be none 
at all. 

Students of society know how the 
group mind follows the ideas and opin- 
ions of a small part of the population. 
Styles are set by the few for the many. 
Pericles and a handful of Greek scholars 
set styles in politics and architecture 
which remain with us today. The style- 
setting princes of Florence in the Renais- 
sance, guided by influential eggheads like 
Machiavelli, set a whole continent into 
foment. Monks and teachers such as St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Martin Luther 
were effective wholesalers of ideas. Any 
history book is a record of the exploits 
and influence of the opinion leaders in 
our past. 

Nearly everyone who has tried to 
study this concept of cpinion leadership 
has concluded that, in each society, the 
opinion leaders are but a tiny fraction 
of the whole population. The difference 
between older social units and modern 


By RICHARD BURTON 


POINT OF RECKONING 


What shapes the mold 
of our thinking? Do we 
rely upon “opinion 
leaders”? If so, 

how do they reach that 
lofty state from which 


influence is spread to others? 


In the long run, popular opinion finds 
expression in political action as confirmed 
or denied by the sovereignty of the polls. 


democracy seems simply to be a matter 
of how hard or easy it is for ordinary 
people to get into this elite, influential 
group—whether membership is limited 
to one class or whether the leadership 
group is broadly representative of all 
elements. 

Today, there is very little argument 
about the existence of a pyramid of in- 
fluence. But it is surprising to find that 
there has been so little scientific investi- 
gation of the pattern of opinion leader- 
ship. A few scattered returns from a 
handful of precincts, however, support 
the notion that the many take their views 
from the few—and very few it is. 

In Detroit, the Ford Foundation want- 
ed to study American attitudes toward 


Albert Einstein 
Scientist-political expert? 


the UN. Detroiters were asked to give 
their attitude toward the UN and why. 
Under “why,” most people were unable 
to give a reasoned defense of their views. 
They said their opinion was based on 
what some local authority had said. 

As a result, the committee decided 
that a survey of the people at large would 
be a waste of money. What was impor- 
tant was to identify the opinion leaders 
and find out what they thought. In De- 
troit (population 2,000,000), the Ford 
Foundation found fewer than 1,000 men 
and women to be the true wholesalers 
of ideas about the UN. 

In Atlanta, a study set up by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina came to sim- 
ilar conclusions. In this community of 
half a million, the study picked forty 
who were considered by common con- 
sent to be leaders. 

So it is no real surprise that America 
makes up its mind by listening to its 
opinion leaders. The interesting ques- 
tions, however, are who they are, why 
they are leaders, and how did they get 
that way? 

The reason we have leaders is because 
people, in general, respond to leadership 
and look for guidance in their own 
thinking. Leadership by the few in any 
given field frequently results simply 
from the apathy of the many. The preva- 
lent attitude of most people about sub- 
jects ‘outside their immediate sphere is 
massive inattention, a carefully culti- 
vated indifference. Every four years, the 
American people, having watched a 
dramatic political pageant for several 
months, are still so unmoved that only 
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SO 


METIMES HE’S WRONG 


Simon Newcombe, a distinguished scien- 
tist in one field with opinions taken seri- 
ously by many, was unlucky enough to guess 
(and in 1930) that man would never fly. 


Robert Owen was a 19th Century opinion 
leader who once predicted that children 
might someday have to work less than 10 
hours a day and still be able to earn living. 
, - 


Unaxerors> 


Seanisn¢ 
Posszsyrows 


Ben Franklin, an opinion leader of great 
note, was far off* when he strayed outside 
his own sphere and guessed wrong on U.S. 
growth rate. Usually he was much better. 


*He thought it would take “centuries” to settle 
the continent. As it turned out: Sixty years. 
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about half of the eligible go to the polls. 
There are dozens of other examples. Dr. 
Gallup found that only 45 per cent of 
a nationwide sample had ever heard of 
the controversy over American foreign 
trade policy, a controversy that had been 
widely publicized. 

Only people who can be interested 
will listen. A recent study for the Ford 
Foundation on television showed that 
“. . . . those who do not have a prior 
interest tend not to expose themselves to 
information.” 

Studies also show that, when people 
hold their views lightly and really don’t 
very much care, opinions on related sub- 
jects can be wildly contradictory: 
FORTUNE Magazine found strong sup- 
port among businessmen for a reciprocal 
trade program (3-1 in favor), but, of 
the same group, more than half of them 
favored raising tariffs! 

M.1.T., in 1955, learned that 31 per 
cent of a sample wanted to leave tariffs 
alone. In the same poll, 70 per cent of 
these standpatters approved a pending 


_bill to let the President lower them. 


In Albany, a large majority said they 
approved of the UN. Answering the 
question “What is the best way for the 
U.S. to keep peace in the world,” the 
same majority gave answers in contra- 
diction to the fundamental concepts of 
the UN charter.* 


Recently, there have been serious ef- 
forts to measure the effectiveness of 
communications programs. The standard 
method is simply to log the opinions of a 
controlled audience before, during, and 
after the communication to see how 
much was retained and whether or not 
it changed the audience’s thinking. On 
Madison Avenue they say, “Smear it 
on the cat and see how much he licks 
off.” 

The M.1I.T. Communications Project, 
set up to find out how to get U.S. opin- 
ions more widely shared in other coun- 
tries, has developed a new way of look- 
ing at the communications process. This 
theory starts with the assumption that 
most people don’t give a darn about the 
messages they receive. It asks why such 
a person retains anything and how he 
relates any opinion he hears to his own 
point of view. The answer they have 
found is that each person accepts a fact 
or an idea only after trying it out on 
“authorities”—real or imaginary—who, 
as far as he is concerned, are the ones 
that count. These authorities may be as 
concrete as father, husband or wife, or 
employer; they might be as vague as “the 
business community,” “the church,” “the 


*In much the same way, although probably for 
different reasons, as the labor sample which de- 
nounced the Taft-Hartley Act while approving, 
point by point, each of its provisions. 


folks at home,” or a politician whose 
name is familiar. 

Whatever we read, we are likely to 
screen out the parts that would be un- 
acceptable to others whose opinions we 
respect: we retain for use those parts 
that will help win approval from friends 
or business associates whose approval 
we need or want. The whole point is that 
these “authorities” to whom we turn for 
guidance are real, whether the consulta- 
tion with them is real or imaginary. If 
the issue is important or requires some 
action on our part, we may actually con- 
sult some of these authorities in person. 
But, on most subjects, our board of 
judges will be imaginary, selected from a 
panel of the authorities that inhabit our 
minds. 

Who are these authorities in America, 
1956? In earlier times, the answer was 
easy. Nations and communities were 
run by soldiers and aristocrats (and their 
courtiers) who derived their influence 
from physical strength, wealth, or birth. 
Even in this country in earlier times, 
families of name and wealth molded the 
opinion of the many. But the American 
revolution became the American evolu- 
tion and it has raised (and lowered) 
nearly everybody into a prosperous mid- 
dle class, brought about the nearest ap- 
proach to economic, social, and educa- 
tional equality that the world has yet 
seen and standardized (for better or for 
worse) the ideas and customs of us all. 

In this new society, we have devel- 
oped—as usual without much theorizing 
about it—an aristocracy of achievement. 

Leaders become leaders through 
achieving a certain formal status. To get 
somewhere near the top, they must nor- 
mally climb the ladder of some one 
specialized occupation: A leading law- 
yer, a leading businessman, a leading 
clergyman, a leading educator. And 
prominence doesn’t necessarily depend 
on vocation: Many women, for example, 
achieve a role as civic leaders through 
unpaid chores in their own communities. 

Somewhere along the upward climb, 
a person passes some invisible point and 
he begins to be regarded as a kind of 
oracle on many topics, topics that are 
quite often beyond his range of experi- 
ence and beyond his competence to form 
a considered opinion himself, let alone 
form an opinion to pass along to others. 
But, since he stands in a position of au- 
thority on one range of subjects, some 
of that authority is presumed to rub off 
on such other opinions or choices of his 
as may become known. * 

We can see this phenomenon every 
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» A RROW produces house magazines of every description, including the world’s largest, 
as well as some of the smallest. 


> “THE Lamp” — “Du Pont MAGAZINE” — “BETTER LivING” — “TEXACO STAR” — four of 
America’s most famous company magazines — issue periodically from Arrow’s pressroom 
— the finest color printing plant in the United States. 


> Small circulation publications as well find their home at Arrow — as, for example, the 
“PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL” which you are now reading, and “GM Wor LD,” a maga- 
zine of limited circulation published by General Motors. 


» During the past two years we have spent more than a million and a half dollars to build 
an entirely new pressroom, filled with the most modern equipment available, including 
the largest new five-color letterpress installation and the largest battery of new two-color 
presses in the United States. 


» Arrow’s merger with William E. Rudge’s Sons has brought us a staff of writers, designers, 
artists and skilled craftsmen who can assist editors in all phases of house magazine 
creation as well as production. This all adds up to a package of graphic arts services 
unmatched on the East coast. 


ARROW PRESS, INC. WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS —— 
636 Eleventh Avenue 130 Cedar Street oe 
New York 36, New York New York 6, New York OB 
Telephone ClIrcle 6-6890 Telephone BArclay 7-7300 


AN INTEGRATED PRINTING and CREATIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
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“Brant says...” 4 
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is the word for the Newsweek reader... 


* com-muw‘ni-ca’tive, adj. Inclined to impart or 
communicate information, ideas, etc. 


Look around you. The people you work with... 

your fellow commuters— your acquaintances at your 
club—or the people down the street. In many respects 
they share a number of common traits—or faults. 
Being people, you’d expect nothing else. 


ee 2 
According to Brant...” But some of them are different .. . the ones we choose 


to call communicative people. 


These are people who have earned the respect of others 
... people whose opinions matter, are listened to 

and acted upon. These are people well-informed on 

a wide variety of subjects—and who transmit 

that information to others. 


These are the people who read Newsweek. 


They read Newsweek because the magazine, itself, 
possesses that same faculty. For Newsweek’s 

sole purpose is to communicate, in the clearest manner 
possible, what it is learning about the world... 
reporting, interpreting, and forecasting the trend of 
events in every sphere of man’s activity. 


NEWSWEEK... 
the Significant Magazine 
for America’s Communicative People 
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Capitalism 
At Retail 


Continued from Page 5 


ommended ways of revising such unpro- 
ductive taxes as the capital gains levy 
and double tax on investors’ earnings, 
which are inhibiting investments. 

I might add that all of this has been 
done under almost insuperable, self- 
imposed restrictions which would be the 
despair of many public relations coun- 
sels. The general public’s existing mis- 
information made it imperative, we be- 
lieved, to post warning flags in every 
effort we undertook. Do not buy stocks, 
we urged, unless you can afford it, un- 
less you understand the risks as well as 
the gains, unless you have a steady in- 
come, cash savings and a reserve fund 
to protect you against the unexpected. 

The fact that shareownership has in- 
creased makes our progress all the more 
noteworthy; but we need not overly re- 
joice. In a nation of almost 170 million 
people, the incidence of shareownership 
is still far too low. 

And your precinct is an important one. 
In an economic structure that includes 
an estimated 40,000 public relations 
people, you are perhaps our most articu- 
late, persuasive task force. 

Putting the shareownership story 
across calls for considerable skill, imagi- 
nation and ingenuity—a combination of 
creative qualities found to a great degree 
in the public relations and communica- 
tions industries. I think it must be clear 
that in order to exploit and publicize 
tomorrow’s products, your clients must 
first build tomorrow’s plants. And pub- 
lic relations counsel can lend vital assist- 
ance in stimulating the sound mass 
investment which will aid industry to tap 
the pooled savings of our people. 

In this connection, the New York 
Stock Exchange is developing what we 
call our information services for “Listed 
Companies” — the 1300 corporations 
whose securities are listed on the Ex- 
change. We occupy a uniquely advan- 
tageous vantage point for discovering 
the best examples and best ideas of how 
public relations directors, employee pub- 
lication editors and their allies are deal- 
ing with the subject of shareownership 
and the economic facts of publicly- 
owned corporations. Accordingly, our 
principal efforts have been to single 
out representative publications, articles, 
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graphic presentations, stockholder re- 
ports and circulate the material in the 
form of kits. This “clearing-house” serv- 
ice has proven helpful, and we are ex- 
panding it. Pertinent Stock Exchange 
material is included, and our inquiry 
and editorial service is being called on 
more and more to provide facts on the 
securities business, and assist communi- 
cations specialists who have individual 
needs for source material, articles, pic- 
tures, editorial memoranda, popular- 
ized information on financial and eco- 
nomic subjects, or other subjects on 
which the Exchange is an appropriate 
authority. 

Indications are that American indus- 
try is in a position to grasp the initiative 
in giving the general public—and par- 
ticularly the key publics of employees, 
community neighbors, shareowners and, 
most important, potential shareowners 
—access to accurate and convincing in- 
formation about economics and every- 
day American business life. There is no 
more vital job to be done, and the Ex- 
change believes the public at large is 
both attentive and open-minded. The 
key is to find the correct ways of making 
economic education accurate, under- 
standable and palatable. 

The mechanics of how your com- 
panies and clients go about raising their 
growth money may not seem of over- 
riding importance to you, but there is 
a correlation between a company’s finan- 
cial health and the dollars it has avail- 
able for public relations. In this light 
one recent trend is worth noting. Corpo- 
rations have been financing their post- 
war progress by borrowing three out of 
every four outside dollars needed. Only 
one of these dollars came from equity 
money—that is, from selling common 
and preferred shares in the business. 
The necessity for good economic health 
dictates some concern over this sizable 
build-up of corporate debt. It is one 
thing to mortgage the future; it’s some- 
thing else to mortgage the hereafter as 
well. 

Today, your companies are approach- 
ing a new period of great expansion. 
Many firms, particularly smaller ones, 
find themselves with too little financial 
muscle in the form of equity capita!. In 
the years ahead you may find them con- 
fronted with a heavy fixed debt on the 
one hand, and facing stiffer competition 
on the other. You may also find them 
hard pressed by fixed income charges, 
and consequently less able to pour scarce 
dollars into more public relations, better 
merchandising and harder selling, de- 
spite the fact such steps will be required. 


In any case, whether a company is 
presently debt-burdened or not, stepping 
up production and bringing a stream of 
products off the drawing board requires 
great sums of new money and a sound, 
sensible debt-equity ratio. 

It is our estimate that the job of build- 
ing additional plants over the next ten 
years should be financed by at least sixty 
billion new dollars invested in stock 
ownership. To put some perspective on 
this figure, it is fully three times the 
amount raised in the record breaking 
decade just ended. 

It is fundamental, though not widely 
appreciated, that the country needs a 
continuing flow of equity capital. In my 
opinion, this money can best be raised 
by drawing on the accumulated savings 
of millions of our people who, in return 
for the anticipated rewards, are able to 
take the necessary investment risks. 

At the Exchange we believe that busi- 
ness must soundly finance its future. We 
are very much concerned and somewhat 
alarmed by the long-term implications 
of heavy reliance on debt. Examples 
spring to mind of companies which are 
presently over-loaded with fixed debt 
obligations to the detriment of their 
financial health. We know that many 
firms would have preferred to avoid 
additional high fixed costs if they had 
felt market levels were high enough to 
warrant issuing new equities, and if the 
ownership base had been broad enough 
to absorb these issues. 

We know that venture capital has his- 
torically been the spring from which our 
economy is fed. If free enterprise is to 
survive, there must be enterprise; to fi- 
nance enterprise there must be venture 
capital. If such funds dry up, the na- 
tion’s vitality will dry up also. 

The only way we are going to help 
raise this kind of money is by persuading 
corporations that, along with a fabulous 
market for their products, there is a 
potentially vigorous market for their 
securities. Second, and more difficult, 
additional millions of people have to be 
carefully introduced to the investment 
process, and encouraged to risk some of 
their money on our great enterprises. 

One lesson history teaches is that dol- 
lars invested prudently have a way of 
coming home in the future in the form 
of steadily higher living standards. More- 
over, this lesson can be explained dramat- 
ically, without minimizing for a moment 
the risks inherent in any form of invest- 
ment. 

Our educational programs in pursuit 
of this have received strong encourage- 

Continued on Page 20 
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A message from a distinguished soldier: GENERAL JAMES A. VAN FLEET 


Why our National Security 
Depends on Strong Railroads 


“The railroads of the United States are a great basic 
military asset. They are as much a part of the mili- 
tary strength of the nation as our Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines, because none of these great 
armed services could long operate without the logisti- 
cal support which railroads provide.” 

So says General James A. Van Fleet, U. S. Army 
(Ret.) , former Commander of the 8th Army in Korea. 
“Therefore,” he points out, “we have now and al- 
ways will have vital need for strong, vigorous, pro- 
gressive railroads, with reserves of traffic capacity 


and trained manpower upon which the Armed Forces 
can draw for their own combat and strategic require- 
ments. To maintain such a rail plant in readiness, it 
must be used in peacetime.” 


That’s one vital reason why it is important to you 
— and to the nation — that our public policies should 
give to railroads equal treatment and opportunity 
with other forms of transportation. Then each form 
can do for you the things which it does best, and 
America’s modern railroads will be able to serve you 
with increasing efficiency and economy. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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administration course led the writer of 
this article to propose a similar series 
in the spring quarter for advanced stu- 
dents in his public relations course. The 
subject of public relations was a second- 
ary factor in the business course, but 
here was an organization with approxi- 
mately 30 people handling customer 
relations, employee information, media 
relations, lecture-demonstrations, adver- 
tising and other activities in the Wash- 
ington-Idaho area, and doing what ap- 
peared to be a terrific job. 

Despite the work and planning in- 
volved in putting on the first course, 
Hannum agreed to try it again. In this 
case he decided he would put his own 
staff on the spot to answer student ques- 
tions and criticisms, much as the execu- 
tives were in the previous course. 

“If they can’t defend their own activ- 
ities, we had better take a new look at 
the job we are doing,” Hannum com- 
mented. Needless to say, his corps per- 
formed valiantly and won the respect 
of the class. 

The public relations course was limit- 
ed to sixteen students, all with a pro- 
fessed interest in the field. Twenty-one 
class sessions were scheduled with tele- 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,500 trade and class publica- 
tions, as well as every English lan- 
guage daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


UCE IPPING 
RES UREAU 


157 Chambers St.,. NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 
406 West 34th Street 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 

Write or Phone for Details 


Wp NEW YORK: 157 Chambers St. 019-2287 
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phone people in the instructor’s chair. 
Arwin Davies, assistant vice president of 
public relations, and Hannum led off 
with a discussion of the company’s PR 
objectives and program. Then super- 
visors of each of the divisions—news, 
advertising, employee information, etc. 
—took over. They came armed with flip 
charts, slides, films, booklets and other 
visual aids. Perhaps of most interest to 
the students were the regular public 
lecture-demonstrations put on by C. N. 
Key and his assistants to show telephone 
company progress and research. 

The class saw every phase of the com- 
pany’s public relations activity. One 
evening the students attended an open 
house in a Seattle branch exchange. 
Then they divided up into six teams to 
make a further study of each division 
through personal interviews with divi- 
sion supervisors at the company’s main 
office. In the last three weeks of the 
course they reported their findings to 
the class without company representa- 
tives being present, and discussed their 
final summation. 

It appeared this summer as a 35-page 
“Report on Public Relations and Allied 
Activities of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in the Washington- 
Idaho Area.” The report was mimeo- 
graphed by the company and distributed 
to executives in other offices of the Bell 
System without efforts to edit or tone 
down the report. 

Hannum and his staff had invited the 
students to be critical of company oper- 
ations on the ground that “there is al- 
ways room for improvement.” Despite 
the students’ willingness to accept the 
challenge, they ruefully admitted that 
they could find very little to criticize. 
What suggestions they did make, they 
were quick to say, were based on in- 
sufficient information because of lack of 
time to make a more complete study. 
However, here are a few highlights from 
the report: 

The company seems to lack a formal 
statement of public relations policy al- 
though the staff seems to be under no 
handicap in working without it. 

Much could be done to encourage 
employees to take a more active part in 
customer relations. 

We highly commend the unusual sys- 
tem of planned interviews by company 
officials with key citizens in the com- 
munity. We believe this to be an inspired 
bit of public relations. 

We felt that the primary need of the 
employee information department was 
a sound understanding of the employee 
mind, and suggest employee surveys to 


determine what they think about the 
company, much as is done now with 
customer relations. 

“While many of the students’ sugges- 
tions have been or are now in our pro- 
gram and merely call for more emphasis, 
we have found some of their ideas very 
helpful,” Hannum said. “We also gained 
other advantages for our efforts. Prepara- 
tion for the course made all of us care- 
fully evaluate our own operations before 
putting them in a show window. And 
when we had finished the course, we had 
a complete file of illustrative material 
which was available for other uses.” 


How to Lose 


A Client 
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money, I wouldn’t hesitate for a 
second.” (Of course not. Of course 
not.) 
21. Don’t forget to make a brisk pass 
at his secretary. (There’s nothing 
like keeping in with the help.) 
When you telephone to him, be 
sure to make him wait at least five 
minutes for you to get on the line. 
(He'll appreciate then that you're 
a busy man.) 
23. If he’s 
(a) An Italian, be sure to throw 
in a “pasta fazoula” with a 
knowing leer; 
(b) Jewish, say, 
“Some of my best friends are 
Jews”; 
(c) Polish, keep laughing at the 
funny way he spells his name; 
(d) French—either use the 
“50,000 Frenchmen can’t 
be wrong” gambit, or “All 
Frenchwomen—”; 
(e) Irish Catholic, 

A few piquant stories about 
priests and nuns will go over 
very well. (These are basic.) 

24. When you're out of town at a con- 
vention or conference with the 
client, the most important thing to 
remember is to be sure to drink 
your share and get belligerent or 
sloppy. (You want him to know 
you're a “bon vivant” don’t you?) 

25. Don’t be afraid to ask for samples 
of the product for all your friends 
and relations. (Especially if the 
product has a retail list of over 
$100.) 


N 
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Puerto Rican 
Bank Celebrates 


Diamond Jubilee 


San German is a small and picturesque 
town nestled high in the hills of Puerto 
Rico’s southwestern coast. Founded in 
1506 it has for the past four centuries 
been the seat of a hardy people who 
love the fine arts as much as tending to 
the huge sugar cane plantations which 
surround the area. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall 
make crops grow fast and healthy, and 
back in 1881 farmers began to find it 
very difficult to keep the profits at home, 
especially when they came in the form of 
large Spanish coins, several pounds of 
them the equivalent of the present U. S. 
dollar. 

The mule paths that led from the 
farms to the town soon found their way 
to Don Tomas’ grocery and retail busi- 
ness, where the old gentleman, son of 
noble Spaniards who had settled in San 
German just after the landing of Colum- 
bus, promptly found himself the safe- 
keeper of bucketfuls of bullion and 
wrinkled Spanish notes. For miles 
around his friends came to entrust him 
with their money, refusing to accept re- 
ceipts. Don Tomas Ramirez Quinones 
was an honest man. 

But the responsibility was too heavy, 
and when one of his “depositors” died 
the heirs soon found their way to claim 
amounts not consistent with his memory. 
Something had to be done and Don 
Tomas gathered around him a dozen 
leading citizens to discuss the matter. 

The result, the first savings bank in 
the entire Caribbean basin. It opened 
for business in January of 1881 with 
Don Tomas as President, and accepted 
deposits from 10 Spanish cents up. It 
also made loans, and it was not un- 
common to postpone an application for 
lack of operating funds. Deposits were 
most popular on Sundays, when the 
country folk used to come into town for 
Mass and a day of feasting. The chief 
teller made $10 a month and after a 
year’s operation business was so good 
that the Board of Directors decided it 
was time to own a deposit vault. One 
was hastily made in a local blacksmith 
shop and this day stands in the lobby of 
the now modern building as a symbol 
of the island’s oldest banking institu- 
tion. 


“I know my business well. Frankly, though, I don’t 
know much about the financial printing business. But 
I do know Grade-A printing when I see it. That’s 
why we always use Pandick Press for our printing.” 
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LEADERS IN FINANCIAL PRINTING SINCE 1923 


Recently the BANCO DE ECONO- 
MIAS Y PRESTAMOS DE SAN 
GERMAN, as it is now called, decided 
to celebrate its Diamond Jubilee, to com- 
memorate its 75 years of existence. 
Called in to organize the affair, Public 
Relations Counsel A. Echevarria, Jr., 
PRSA’s only member in Puerto Rico, 
buried his nose deep into the dusty vol- 
umes and accounts of the bank’s first 
year and came out with a five-day pro- 
gram aimed at the heart and soul of the 
“sangermefnos.” 


Activities started out with a special 
ceremony and open house for the 2,000- 
odd depositors, with Senator Santiago 
Palmer, leading local politician and 
bank president, acting as host. The af- 
fair included a guided tour through the 
bank’s facilities and an inspection of the 
premises. A few days earlier the govern- 
ment’s financial inspectors had gone 
through the books and found everything 
shipshape and ready for the many ques- 
tions the clients would ask. The affair 

Continued on Page 27 
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America 


Makes Up Mind 


Continued from Page 12 


day. Each time the President has a press 
conference, one is struck by the appall- 
ing range of subjects on which he is pre- 
sumed to speak with authority. Einstein’s 
attainments in mathematics and theoreti- 
cal physics qualified him, in the minds 
of millions of people and most news- 
paper editors, to utter heavyweight opin- 
ions on political and social matters 
regarding which he had no occasion 
whatever to be well informed. Dr. Op- 
penheimer might also qualify under this 
heading. 

Every organizational letterhead lists 
people whose endorsement lends re- 
spectability and will attract members or 
funds because they are known as “au- 
thorities in their own fields.” Often thejr 
own fields have nothing whatever to do 
with the purposes of the letterhead 
organization. I recently received a letter 
from some people promoting an adop- 
tion plan for war orphans. It lists several 
Senators and Representatives, the head 
of a University, the editor of a religious 
journal, a major labor leader, a former 
Undersecretary of State, a prominent 
orchestra conductor, a former movie 
actress, a newspaper columnist, and an 
assortment of other leaders in business, 
politics, religion, and the arts. Few, if 
any, of these citizens are experts on 
adoption matters or on the problems of 
displaced persons. But each of them is 


presumed to have a certain fund of good- 
will within a circle of friends and ad- 
mirers. Each is prepared to cash a certain 
part of that goodwill in an effort to pro- 
mote the objectives of the organization 
to which they have lent their support.* 

The measure of the influence of an 
opinion leader is not, of course, the 
amount of noise he makes. The best 
measure of influence is probably a per- 
son’s range of usable contacts with our 
opinion leaders. To quote the MIT study, 
sy . an elite member is such only to 
the extent that he is in contact with 
other elite members. An elite is an elite 
only because of its mutual interactions, 
since the influence of any individual is 
a function of his access to... . other 
individuals who participate in key de- 
cisions.” 

There is some relationship between 
influence and the pure number of con- 
tacts—James A. Farley and Estes Ke- 
fauver furnish obvious examples of 
considerable influence of this sort. But 
we have also the question of effective- 
ness—how much goodwill we have, how 
many “favors” we can ask before we 
have overdrawn our credit. Anybody 
can write to the President, or Edward R. 
Murrow, or Cardinal Spellman, or Paul 
Hoffman, or Herbert Hoover, and many 
do. But whose letter will be read with 
respectful attention and prompt a favor- 
able action? 

In summary, the opinion leader in 


*Some advertisers cling to this theory in suggesting 

that you should smoke Scratcho Cigarettes be- 
cause they are favored by an eminent outfielder, 
or your wife should smear something on her face 
because it is the very stuff used by a slinky night- 
club soubrette. 


Common and Pryferred Dividend Notice 
October 31, 1956 

The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 

the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 


December 1, 1956, to stockholders of record at close 
of business November 9, 1956: 
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TEXAS EASTERN 


Amount 
Security per Share 
Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series . . . $1.37144 
Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series.............+-- $0.9714* 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series..............4. $1.25 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series ..... $1.1834 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series ..... $1.124% 

* Series was issued Oct. 17, 1956; dividends accrued from Oct. 1, 1956. 
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America is a man or woman who 

(a) is recognized by his own circle 
as an “authority’—either be- 
cause of position or knowledge 
—in some field of endeavor 

(b) tends, therefore, to be looked to 
for opinions on other subjects of 
public concern, and 

(c) has a reasonably wide horizon- 

tal “reach” of usable contacts 
with other opinion leaders. 

Given the degree of general public 
apathy on any given subject, the key 
opinion leaders on that subject will be 
those who care enough to use their posi- 
tion of influence to promote acceptance 
of opinions which they can be persuaded 
to embrace. 

For anyone with an idea, or an atti- 
tude to get across, it is the reaction of 
the “opinion leader” that will, in many 
cases, prove decisive. He articulates 
what others feel without ever bothering 
to put into words. And, in enunciating 
it, he crystallizes the formation of opin- 
ion which, left to itself, may lie dormant 
and unexpressed forever. 


Capitalism 
At Retail 


Continued from Page 16 


ment from businessmen who take an 
increasingly broad view of the corpo- 
rate role. Enlightened management has 
learned that no company has the right 
to allow itself to be unexplained, mis- 
understood or publicly distrusted. Good 
public relations and good will have be- 
come synonymous with good sales. As 
a result, many companies have poured 
the same energy and imagination into 
building their corporate personalities as 
they have into mass-producing goods. In 
the process they have developed loyal 
shareholders who are also loyal custom- 
ers. It seems to me there is an obvious 
link between this effort and the future. 

For anyone who buys a share in one 
of the country’s leading corporations re- 
ceives something more than a paper 
stock certificate. He gets ownership in 
that company’s plants and equipment, in 
the creative ability of its management, 
in the products it makes today and those 
its research laboratories will develop to- 
morrow. 

As a shareholder, an individual joins 
millions of others who have an owner- 
ship stake in our country’s productive 
shareowner can look forward to an even 
resources. And as an American, the 
better and brighter tomorrow. 
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Cotton 


Cotton is so versatile it appears in army and navy 
gear for both tropics and the Arctic. It’s feminine 
enough to dress the world’s smartest women; virile 
enough to take its place in heavy industry. Cotton 
can be satin smooth, rough textured as tweed, lus- 
trous or dull. It can be gossamer as voile, heavy as 
corduroy. It changes its face at the flick of a loom; 
changes its function at the whim of a designer. 


Here is a fiber that dresses men, women and children; 
provides household textiles, industrial fabrics. Here 
is a fiber that reveals such widely different proper- 
ties as washability, comfort, strength, coolness and 
absorbency. Here is a fiber that serves mankind 
both esthetically and usefully in a multitude of 
ways. Here indeed is versatility! 


National Cotton Council, Memphis—New York 
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Books in Review 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR SOCIAL 
AGENCIES, by Harold P. Levy. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.50. 

Reviewed by DorotHy Ducas 
Public Relations Director 
National Foundation for 

Infantile Paralysis 

The literature of the grow‘ng profes- 
sion of public relations is significantly 
enriched by the appearance of a new 
volume, “Public Relations for Social 
Agencies” by Harold P. Levy, which is 
accurately blurbed as “a practical guide 
to methods of winning public support 
for charitable, social, religious, and civic 
organizations.” 

A textbook charting the approach to 
public understanding of the services of 
non-profit health and welfare groups has 
long been needed. Mr. Levy has written 
a competent guide : 
for professional so- 
cial workers, partic- 
ularly those serving 
agencies with low 
budgets (and they 
are legion!) whose 
knowledge of pub- 
lic relations traditionally is scanty and 
who now show some signs of seeking 
improvement in this area. 

The book delineates what public re- 
lations means, even if called by other 
names — “information” or “liaison” or 
less descriptive titles necessary to lull the 
fears of legislators or old-line profes- 
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sionals. It is a convincing sales talk for 
use of publicity techniques by social 
agencies that fear the press rather than 
woo its support. Vignettes of successful 
use of publicity by specific agencies do 
much to demonstrate the fact that media 
cooperation not only is possible but es- 
sential to the solution of specific prob- 
lems. It makes an effective plea for in- 
creased participation of lay volunteers, 
devoting a whole chapter to “The Volun- 
teer as a Public Relations Partner.” 

The fact that the professional public 
relations worker will find nothing star- 
tling in these concepts is no indication 
that their enunciation was not needed. 
For the book is intended primarily for 
the social agency worker who is NOT a 
public relations specialist and who, more 
often than not, has no professional in this 
field to whom to turn for advice nor to 
enlist for his technical services. 

The public relations director of a 
health or welfare agency who reads Mr. 
Levy’s volume for practical helps in the 
carrying out of his own activities will 
find it chiefly a checklist of attitudes, 
“publics,” and tools that he is, or should 
be, familiar with already. But the book 
is recommended to him as a help in con- 
vincing the executives and board of his 
own agency that the programs he prob- 
ably already has recommended (if he’s 
worth his salt) are sound. And, alas! 
there are many executives and boards 
who still need orientation to public re- 
lations objectives and techniques. 

An example: 

“Administration inclines to see the 
volunteer mainly in one light: Pro- 
gram,” says Mr. Levy. “The agency’s 
concerns are concentrated in getting a 
job done and finding competent lay help 
to do it because it does not have enough 
professional manpower to go around... 
No matter how much work a volunteer 
may devote to program activities, it is 
in the role of interpreter that his star 
shines brightest . . . He gets around, 
and being free of any implication that 
he is a special pleader can speak all the 
more persuasively of the cause he per- 
sonally believes in — and there is no 
substitute for this kind of selling.” 

Mr. Levy points out that interested 
and informed volunteers are rarely born 
that way, that the agency must help 
make them so through institutes, hand- 


books, fact sheets, news letters, etc. But 
there might have been a more detailed 
spelling-out of the ways in which na- 
tional and state agencies can help their 
local units through provision of speech 
material, pattern news releases, sugges- 
tions for news photographs, etc. Many 
national voluntary health agencies today 
spend much time and money providing 
these concrete aids, and the result is in- 
creased and more effective local pub- 
licity. 

There are, of course, points made in 
the book reflecting Mr. Levy’s personal 
philosophy which are open to debate. 
He declares: “Today voluntary agencies 
must look more and more to corpora- 
tions for support,” completely ignoring 
the ground-swell of mass giving of small 
amounts of money to health and welfare 
causes that has characterized the last 
decade and brought great success to 
causes such as the Cancer Crusade, the 
March of Dimes, the Easter Seal and 
Christmas Seal sales. This kind of giv- 
ing indicates that voluntary agencies 
need not invariably look more and more 
to corporations, although it must be ad- 
mitted that many of them do because 
it is the easier way to raise funds. 

He also accepts the report of United 
Fund and Community Chest leaders 
that the merger of fund-raising efforts 
now in effect in many cities was the re- 
sult of ‘“‘a rebellion of givers.” The state- 
ment has been challenged by a number 
of the larger health agencies who point 
to the fact that the general public has 
not been polled effectively on this sub- 
ject in any community and whose sepa- 
rate fund-raising drives have grown 
enormously, side by side with the growth 
of United Funds. In fact, nowhere in 
the book is there mention of the phenom- 
enon of increased interest, effort, and 
financial success as a result of the gifts 
of millions of so-called “little people” 
who have been made aware of specific 
health problems by separate appeals and 
who are the mainstay of financial sup- 
port for the agencies handling these 
problems. 

This reviewer also believes that Mr. 
Levy takes too seriously the question of 
overplaying the use of “gimmicks.” The 
symbol of the little child afflicted with 
some heart-touching malady, cited as an 
example of overplaying, is, after all, only 
a fund-raising technique — and a sure- 
fire one. Each agency using it has or 
should have a year-round public rela- 
tions and publicity program that makes 
the public aware of the’ scope of its 
services, so that perspective is main- 
tained. But the services are inextricably 
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bound up with sufficiency of financial 
backing and it is unrealistic to believe, 
as does the executive director of a 
United Community Chest who is quoted 
by Mr. Levy, that “the logic of the 
Community Chest concept” can replace 
“the tear-in-the-eye technique” in fund- 
raising. 

Some of these omissions are to be 
deplored, inasmuch as the book will go 
to many social agency executives now 
in the throes of local debate as to tech- 
niques of fund-raising. But they do not 
detract from the value of the volume in 
the area of year-round public relations 
having to do with services and the need 
for public understanding of those 
services. 

There are well-written chapters on 
press, radio, TV, and film operations; 
an outline of the many types of publica- 
tions possible (including inexpensive 
mimeographed ones); a chapter each on 
organization for public relations, how 
to deal with the “crucial” board of di- 
rectors, special groups, special meetings, 
and the public relations problems of tax- 
supported agencies. From them may be 
gleaned many practical suggestions. 

But if the professional social workers 
who read the book are merely converted 
to Mr. Levy’s belief that “public rela- 


tions must be accepted as a planned 
responsibility, not a haphazard one,” 
many social agencies will be set upon a 
new course of greater usefulness. 


THE ANTI-CAPITALISTIC MEN- 
TALITY, by Ludwig von Mises. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Van Nostrand. $3.75. 

Reviewed by ASHWORTH BURSLEM 

Public Relations Manager 
Hercules Powder Company 

It may seem strange to drag in a the- 
atre critic when reviewing a book written 
by one of the world’s leading economists, 
but Dr. Ludwig von Mises, author of 
“The Anti-Capitalistic Mentality,” brings 
it on himself for doing such an excellent 
job. 

And then again, 
since Dr. Mises in- 
vades the realm of 
psychology and 
psychiatry to pre- 
sent his economic 
thesis, it doesn’t 
confuse the issue 
much more to refer to the theatre and 
its people. 

Drama Critic Wolcott Gibbs, of the 
New Yorker, rarely fails to delight his 
readers by caustic comment and verbal 
assault and battery, all done with the ut- 


Mr. Burslem 


most economy. He might write, for ex- 
ample, that “the comedy ‘John and Jane’ 
opened last night at the Playhouse, which 
was a tragic error.” 

Dr. Mises views the anti-capitalistic 
mentality on earth as so many utterly 
useless players in an otherwise outstand- 
ing cast. The play itself is the greatest 
thing that ever came along. It’s too bad 
these utterly useless players can’t be 
taken out to the river and drowned, but 
then we don’t do things that way. 

The author actually suggests, in writ- 
ing of the “frivolous intellectuals” as one 
of “the least welcome phenomena of the 
age of modern capitalism” that: 

“They are a nuisance. It would not di- 
rectly harm anybody if something would 
be done to curb their bustle, or even bet- 
ter, to wipe out entirely their cliques and 
coteries.” Dr. Mises immediately tempers 
his thought by stating—‘‘However, free- 
dom is indivisible.” 

“The Anti-Capitalistic Mentality” is a 
delightful book, full of quiet chuckles 
and the skilled, deadly riposte of the au- 
thor’s blade. This may seem an incon- 
gruous description of an economic trea- 
tise. Nonetheless, it is true, and it should 
serve well to increase the readership of 
Dr. Mises’ book. 
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REYNOLDS RESEARCH PAYS OFF... 


There is new beauty in the world today: anodized aluminum. 
To the research scientist “anodizing aluminum” is a technical proc- 
ess; but to others on the Reynolds team . . 


. and to stylists and designers 


. anodizing is a process by which aluminum can be fin- 
ished in a rainbow variety of permanent colors. 
Now—although research is as necessary to industry as seed is to the 


farmer, it is sometimes hard to reckon its value in bookkeeping terms. 
Yet, Reynolds research is understood and accepted by our friends and 
neighbors wherever Reynolds plants are located. They know that re- 
search pays off in greater employment. They know that each process 
perfected by Reynolds research will be translated by sales into greater 
purchasing power in Reynolds plant communities . . . into increased 
taxes, too. 

So—because they understand and support Reynolds research, our 
neighbors are a welcome part of the Reynolds team . . . a team that 
works constantly to develop new goods and processes for everyone. 
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The author is a passionate advocate 
of capitalism, and of the benefits it has 
brought to all of mankind — including 
those who carp and criticize. Bluntly, 
and with unveiled contempt, Dr. Mises 
classifies the critics of capitalism as peo- 
ple immature, unable to rise to the top 
in the unfettered race, and therefore bit- 
ter and seeking a scapegoat for their own 
failure. 

He lays the lash of his multibarbed 
whip again and again on the backs of the 
“literati and the Bohemian artists” in the 
motion picture, television, and modern 
fiction world. He has special venom for 
a group he calls the “cousins,” Dr. Mises’ 
name for individuals of considerable 
wealth who support anti-capitalist move- 
ments. 

The author strenuously advances his 
theme that the consumer is the big boss, 
the judge and jury in capitalism, and 
that without the vote of a considerable 
number of consumers no enterprise could 
long exist. He has only derision for the 
“status” type of society, in which a shoe- 
maker’s son could never be more than a 
shoemaker. He is in love with a demo- 
cratic type of free enterprise in which 
the shoemaker’s son can leap to middle- 
income status or higher, either through 
academic knowledge or by successfully 
wooing the consumer. 

To a certain degree, Dr. Mises is 
sweeping in his condemnation. His is the 
impatience of the perfectionist who 
cannot wait for the slower members of 
his team to catch up. In his conclusion, 
however, he admits that all is not ir- 
revocably lost. He writes: 

“An ‘anti-something’ movement dis- 
plays a purely negative attitude. It has 
no chance whatever to succeed . . . Peo- 
ple must fight for something that they 
want tO achieve, not simply reject an 
evil, however bad it may be.” 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON 
THE JOB, M. Joseph Dooher and 
Vivieane Marquis, Editors. New York, 


American Management Association. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by BRUCE WATSON 
Director of Public Relations 
General Foods Corporation 


Communication, according to the edi- 
tors of this potpourri of ideas on the sub- 
ject, is the most important and most dis- 
tinctive part of every executive’s man- 
agerial responsibilities. And then for 294 
pages an assortment of some 22 experi- 
enced observers or practitioners talk 
either to or around the subject. 

Students of the 
personal communi- ~ 
cation process will 
find laid out for 
them a smorgasbord 
of ideas and com- 
ment dealing with ; 
such considerations Mr. Watson 
as sensitivity to the emotional content of 
face-to-face communication, awareness 
of the barriers to effective communica- 
tion, and the nature of listening. The 
board is liberally spread with techniques 
for dealing with specific communication 
situations: for giving orders, disciplining, 
instructing and interviewing; and for ap- 
praising performance, communicating 
up the line, and participating effectively 
in meetings and conferences. Included 
among those whose ideas and suggestions 
are offered are Paul Pigors, William Ex- 
ton, Jr., Fred G. Schmidt, and Stuart 
Chase. 

The fare, which ranges widely between 
theory and practice, offers considerable 
nourishment and some stimulation. In 
one of the better papers Pigors identifies 
“meaning” as “the heart of communica- 
tion.” The reader is reminded that words, 
gestures, and actions matter little in 
themselves. It is the meaning another 
person infers from them that is the pay- 
off in communication. Facts, feelings, 
and purposes, according to Pigors, are 
the three primary component elements of 
meaning. 
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And yet only in Pigors’ brief develop- 
ment of the effect of self-feeling upon 
meaning—and in certain inferences to 
be drawn from Stuart Chase’s fine sum- 
mary comment on six “roadblocks to un- 
derstanding’—does this volume depart 
sufficiently from devices and procedures 
to offer anything like an_ insightful 
glimpse of the baffling and inexorable 
workings of self in the communication 
process. There is little examination of the 
fallibility of the communicator’s sensory 
and reactive processes and no admoni- 
tion of the kinds of traps which man 
builds unwittingly for his own entrap- 
ment. Unfortunately, the book leaves 
self-understanding pretty much to self- 
understanding, which would seem to be 
a relatively unaware approach to even 
partial solution of our intra-personal 
communication problems. 

Perhaps the reviewer is bothered most 
by the seeming implication of this collec- 
tion of “instructions” that there are finite 
answers to the challenge of effective in- 
ter-personal communication. We even 
find one of the authors concluding his 
comments on “how to get an idea across” 
with this Utopian prophecy: “If valuable 
ideas, conceived in goodwill, are success- 
fully gotten over, it should mean an end 


Handle Your Publicity 
Easily, Efficiently 
and Get Better 
Placement! 


NEW 


for 1957 
62" x 
272 pages 


OVER 2000 LISTING CHANGES 


Bacon’s NEW 1957 Checker! Most com- 
plete listings available for releasing pub- 
licity. 3356 business, farm and consumer 
magazines listed in 99 market groups. Over 
2000 listings have been changed for 1957. 


Bacon’s editor-coded system shows 
exactly what material each publication 
uses. Pin-points publicity —saves on prep- 
aration, photos and mailing. Sturdy fabri- 
coid, spiral bound book. 61/2” x 9!4" size, 
272 pages. Write for your copy today. 
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to misunderstanding and all the end 
results of misunderstanding — spoilage, 
grievances, absenteeism, emotional up- 
sets, etc.” 

While indigestion may be the lot of the 
over indulgent fellow who on each pass 
around the smorgasbord table heaps 
some of everything on his plate, some 
discretion and a sensitive concern for the 
digestive process should make the ex- 
perience an interesting and nourishing 
delight. Neither a fully rounded nor ideal 
diet in itself, “Effective Communication 
on the Job” has different things to offer 
each of us—and much to offer all whose 
job it is to get things done through other 
people. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK, 
John Cameron Aspley and L. F. Van 
Houton, Editors. 1,005 pages. Chicago, 
The Dartnell Corporation. $12.50. 


A comprehensive encyclopedia of 
public relations practice in U. S. busi- 
ness has been published by the Dartnell 
Corporation, which has prepared a num- 
ber of handbooks on varied business 
functions. 

Edited by John Aspley and L. F. Van 
Houton of the Dartnell staff, the “Pub- 
lic Relations Handbook” is designed 
especially for “medium-sized companies 
—particularly those which do not have 
a public relations department, but may 
be considering establishing one.” 

Its 1,005 pages range across the broad 
spectrum of business public relations 
activities. The handbook covers such 
diverse and important contemporary sub- 
jects as economic education, working 
with religious groups, and relations with 
government. 

It contains basic information on plant 
visits, public service films, radio and 
TV publicity, preparation of press re- 
leases, public talks and appearances, and 
other public relations activities. 

And it is exhaustive in detail, even 
telling how to attach a caption to a pho- 
tograph, how to calculate the cost of 
newspaper advertising space, how to 
number negatives in a picture file, and 
how to construct a sorting rack for na- 
tion-wide mailings. 

The handbook has numerous useful 
tables (business papers and their editors; 
radio stations and their advertising rates; 
1956 events and anniversaries, etc.) ; and 
an appendix which includes, among 
other things, a directory of federal ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies and a 
good index. 

Continued on Page 26 


TOM DeBOW 


Director, Advertising and News, 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


“The financial community oper- 
ates on a two-way street. An- 
alysts and investment bankers 
impart information...and they 
get information. Our company 
advertises in Barron’s to ap- 
prise these professional money 
managers and the investing 
public of Cities Service's 
growth, progress and future. 
Through Barron’s we get their 
undivided attention because 
of Barron’s pronounced issue- 
to-issue hold on readership.” 


Barron's readers are not the in-and- 
outers. Their interest in the economy, in- 
vestments and industrial and corporate 
developments is long-range. They are the 
type of folks who are the backbone of any 
public company’s financial support. Their 
interest in your company is second only 
to yours ! 


BARRON’S—The Financial Weekly. 


BARRON'S} 


National Business and Financial Weekly 
CHICAGO 


Leaven of Capitalism 711 W. Monroe St. 
The Administration Would Add It to TVA 


BOSTON 

388 Newbury St. 

LOS ANGELES 

2999 W. 6th St. 
ATLANTA 

75 Eighth St., N.E. 
Blanchard -Nichols-Osborn 


| too, is read for profit! 


ADV. & P.R. EXECUTIVES 
We'll gladly send next 4 issues to 
your home, free, to acquaint you 


with Barron's profitable content! 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Po- 
sition Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


HIGHLY VERSATILE AE in PRSA pr/ad 
firm seeks spot in Eastern industry or 
agency. MS degree in PR. Broad experience 
and responsibility far beyond age. Strong on 
sales and skilled in development and adm. 
of creative campaigns. Important recent nat’l 
placements. Age 26, married. BOX WM-12. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Nationally-known midwest food processing 
company needs outstanding man to assist in 
company’s public relations program. Must 
be experienced man with personality to 
work with management, capable of making 
sound judgments. Must be facile writer. 
Require careerist for long-term program. 
State complete background, salary require- 
ment. BOX GR-12. 


HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


Establishing position of full-time 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 

Duties will require coordination of admin- 
istration in office as well as working with 
various committees and other health groups. 
Person anxious to work hard and not afraid 
of night meetings will be best suited for this 
post. BOX SJ-12. 


Fer Rent 


For rent—$150.00 per month 

Private office with terrace, 2 desks, 2 tele- 
phones, including receptionist and telephone 
service in well-established TV film pro- 
ducer’s suite. 

Ask for: Mrs. Smith 


ELdorado 5-7212 


“You get better local or national 
press clipping service by using a 
bureau with just one office—where 
there is no delay instructing those 


who do the clipping.” 
a 
Est. 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU 


165 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Books 


Continued from Page 25 


While any expensive compendium 
such as this inevitably cites practices with 
which many public relations men will 
disagree, the net effect of the experience 
documented here provides valuable 
guideposts to all who are involved in 
public relations programs. 

Similarly, a compendium, by its na- 
ture, presents no consistent philosophy 
of public relations to steer the reader. 
Some of the best public relations think- 
ing of the past decade is expressed in 
the handbook, but no attempt is made 
to bring it into sharp focus. The reader 
must dig it out for himself. 

But once he is armed with a clear 
objective and philosophy, the public re- 
lations man seeking help in implement- 
ing a sound program can find it here. 
The handbook tells him how to lay out 
his program, how to determine strategy, 
how to organize his staff, how to pre- 
pare a budget which will gain manage- 
ment approval, how to measure and 
evaluate the results of his efforts, and 
how to coordinate his activities with 
those of sales, advertising, personnel and 
finance. 

It forewarns him on how to deal with 
emergencies, relating Cutter Labora- 
tories’ bitter experience when their polio 
vaccine was found impure; and what to 
do when a plant is struck, with special 
attention to the difficult problem of 
maintaining communication between 
management and the strikers. 

This thorough encyclopedia is a highly 
useful and worthwhile tool. Everything 
in the handbook has import and rele- 
vance to the vast effort by business to 
merit and gain public understanding and 
support. But, as the editors would be the 
first to agree, the handbook cannot pro- 
vide the building stone for a successful 
public relations program: a clear con- 
cept of intent and principles compatible 
with that intent. The reader must pro- 
vide these for himself. 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMA- 
NAC 1956, Dan Golenpaul, Editor. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00 


Any number of times each day, a 
public relations man needs a salient 
Statistic or a pertinent fact to complete 
a letter, speech, release, or report. This 
information he usually requires quickly. 


To fill this continuing need, the tenth 
anniversary issue of the INFORMA- 
TION PLEASE ALMANAC is a valu- 
able tool for his desk. It contains a wide 
assortment of relevant facts, well in- 
dexed and clearly presented. 

If you want to know whom the Pro- 
hibition Party nominated for president 
in 1932 (William D. Upshaw of 
Georgia); what American League base- 
ball park has the attendance record 
(Cleveland — 84,587); how the U. S. 
Senate voted on the World Court Proto- 
col in 1923 (rejected—49 to 24); how 
many homes had TV sets in 1954 (30,- 
000,000)—all this and a million more 
facts you can find expeditiously in Mr. 
Golenpaul’s ALMANAC. 

The ALMANAC contains what some 
might consider a range of irreverent or 
irrelevant information—which will give 
the casual reader a pleasant hour or two. 
But the book’s principal value to public 
relations men is as an encyclopedia of 
useful facts and a ready reference for 
those moments he undoubtedly experi- 
ences when specific and correct informa- 
tion is needed promptly. 


THE BLUE BOOK OF AWARDS. 
Marquis—Who’s Who, Inc., 1956. $6.15 


There are a lot of awards being made 
these days and sometimes one is hard 
put to know, offhand, whether they are 
a compliment or a devious device. Now 
one can make sure. Marquis—Who’s 
Who has come out with an authoritative 
“Blue Book of Awards.” 

Herbert Brook, the editor of the 186- 
page work that is the result of four 
years’ research, notes, in the preface, 
“the tendency to abuse the basic prin- 
ple of award-giving—a distinction for 
the recipient—and to use it, rather, as a 
means of self-aggrandizement or pub- 
licity for the donor.” He adds a “con- 
scientious effort has been made in the 
present volume to exclude all awards 
falling into the latter category.” 

Only current awards of major impor- 
tance comprise the subject matter of 
“The Blue Book.” Mr. Brook sums it 
up well: 

“Because awards, per se, search out 
those best qualified to receive them, the 
present compilation of the most im- 
portant given today in the United States 
and Canada serves as an authoritative 
and objective guide to those men and 
women currently making the most note- 
worthy achievements in their chosen 
fields. Further, it is hoped that this work 
may encourage young men and women 
embarking upon their careers in the arts, 
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sciences, professions, industry or public 
service to raise their sights high, to excel 
in their endeavors, and ultimately to 
qualify for one of the significant awards 
to be found here waiting for them in 
recognition of their outstanding abili- 
ties and successful efforts.” 


Puerto Rican 


Bank Celebrates 


Continued from Page 19 


ended with an informal luncheon and 
open bar. Souvenirs in the form of coin 
holders and bill folds, appropriately en- 
graved, were passed around. 

The second day was open house for 
the general public and everyone had a 
chance to see a modern banking institu- 
tion at work. Tellers were briefed to 
explain simple banking procedures and 
to encourage new savings accounts by 
operating the modern machines for 
everyone who deposited at least one dol- 
lar. Book matches and 12-inch rulers 
were the souvenirs on this day. 

The third day open house was re- 
served for the students of near-by Poli- 
technic Institute, a 900-student Presby- 
terian University. They came in groups 
escorted by economics teachers and re- 
ceived the same attentions as the gen- 
eral public the day before. Each student 
signed a register book for an option to 
a $100 savings account, which was 
raffled off at the end of the day. Win- 
ner of the account could use the money 
only for books, tuition, graduation 
gown, etc. 

The last day found a judges com- 
mittee composed of leading professional 
artists busily selecting a painting for an- 
other first prize of a $100 savings ac- 
count. For the entire previous week the 
bank lobby had been decorated with over 
50 entries to an art contest sponsored 
by the bank and The Politechnic Insti- 
tute to foster painting in the community. 
The contest was restricted to residents 
of San German and a few outlying com- 
munities. Posters, movie slides, radio and 
word-of-mouth gave much publicity to 
the contest and the bank was visited dur- 
ing the entire week by large crowds. 

A souvenir album containing the com- 
plete story of the Diamond Jubilee, with 
resulting newspapers clips, photos, sam- 
ples of the souvenirs and a copy of the 
special 24-page edition of a local news- 
paper published to celebrate the event 
will be placed in the original deposit 
vault for posterity. 


Professional Directory 


KETCHUM, Inc. 
Public Relations 
and Fund-Raising 


Counsel 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 

Johnston Building, Charlotte 2, N.C. 


Founded 1919 


Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


JONES & BRAKELEY 
INCORPORATED 


150 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 


Public Relations 
Specializing in Industrial 
Press Relations 


Henry T, Rockwell, President 
John Price Jones, Chairman 


Leadership 
in 

the 
Southwest 


THE GAIN ORGANIZATION, ING. 
Public Relations 

3906 LEMMON AVENUE DALLAS 10, TEXAS 
LAkeside 6-8751 


BERTRAND W. HALL & CO. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 
175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


OUR SPECIALTY I$ 


Financial Public Relations & 
Share Owner Communications 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


BURDICK-ROWLAND 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND OPERATORS OF THE 

WEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

BROKER-INDUSTRY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


pustic 
RELATIONS 


104 EAST 40th STREET OXterd 7-2230 NEW YORK 16, W. Y. 
105 MONTGOMERY STREET DOvgles 2-7503 SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE SUperior 7-2145 CHICAGO 11, ML. 
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Haxper Books 


On Special Clients 
with Special PR Problems 


Public Relations 
for 


Social Agencies 
By HAROLD P. LEVY 


A practical guide to methods of 
winning public support for char- 
itable, social, religious, and civic 
organizations, by an experienced 
social agency staff member who 
has also headed his own public 
relations firm. A rich selection of 
examples and a sensible theoretic 
background for all kinds of agen- 
cies — public and private, na- 
tional and local, large and small 
—and those who counsel them. 

$3.50 


The Bank and . 


Its Publics 
By ROBERT LINDQUIST 


Vice President, Harris 
Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 
Specific suggestions for organiz- 
ing and conducting the many 
phases of a bank public relations 
program, for its personnel, stock- 
holders, customers, community, 


authorities, thoughtfully out- 


lined by a banker with long expe- 
rience in financial public rela- 
tions. With check lists for meas- 


uring performance. $5.00 


Corporation 
Giving in a Free 
Society 
By RICHARD EELLS, 


Manager, Public Relations Research, 
General Electric 

The first comprehensive study of 
corporate philanthrophy in this 
country, this volume describes 
what American corporations are 
doing, can and should do to help 
preserve the integrity of our pri- 
vate institutions. An indispensble 
study for the public relations 
specialist, whose participaticn 
in this rapidly growing field is 
vital to sound planning and co- 
ordination. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


What the PR Man Expects 
from His Boss 


“The Public Relations man expects 
his boss to understand that although he 
cannot measure PR in terms of a certain 
percent of increased sales in a given year 
—that good public relations which fi- 
nally helps the public to understand the 
company’s excellent public service ren- 
dered in terms of (1) profits to stock- 
holders, (2) useful products and services 
to customers, (3) good jobs and progres- 
sive labor relations, (4) responsible com- 
munity neighborliness, and constructive 
industrial citizenship—when PR _ helps 
to secure public appreciation of these 
policies and practices—it has provided a 
favorable reception to every salesman of 
its products. When people say ‘X Com- 
pany is a fine company,’ that company 
has assets that do not appear in the 
Annual Report — but those assets pay 
dividends to everyone interested in the 
business—including the stockholders.” 

—E, DENT LACKEY, Manager, Public 
Relations, The Carborundum Com- 
pany, before Public Relations Associa- 


tion of Western New York, May 28, 
1956 


Cardinal Rule 


“If there is a cardinal rule to guide 
management’s concept of its own re- 
sponsibility, it is that the corporate or- 
ganization must hold itself constantly 
sensitive to human values; which is an- 
other way of saying that good public 
relations depends essentially upon the 
establishment of a strong bond of mutual 
trust and respect between management 
and the public.” 

—THOMAS J. DEEGAN, JR., Vice- 
President—Staff, New York Central 
Railroad Company, in THE JOUR- 


NAL OF COMMERCE, July 31, 
1956 


GELLENDRE AND BOWDITCH, INC. 
222 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.,MU 2-2363 
Producers of Special Events 
Planning and Staging 
The NINTH NATIONAL PRSA CONFERENCE 


Herbert V. Gellendré Edwin L. Neville 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse 


And I Quote... 


Excerpts from significant comments 


in the public relations field 


Does Something More 


“The press agent merely works to get 
something in the newspaper. The pub- 
licity man prepares something for the 
paper. But the public relations expert 
does much more than either. He works 
with the public and with the newspaper 
to explain and develop interest in his 
project, product or service.” 

—THEODORE A. SERRILL, General 
Manager, Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association 


What Management Expects of PR 


“A basic requirement in the makeup 
of a good public relations man or woman 
certainly is loyalty to the organization 
that he represents. He must believe in 
the social and economic value of the 
product or the service rendered. He must 
support to the Nth degree the general 
and specific policies of his employer; 
and he must support these policies out 
of the firm conviction that they are 
sound and rich. If they aren’t, he must 
help to make them so. He must consider 
his job as that of a player on a team 
rather than that of a star individual per- 
former. 

“My definition of loyalty does not 
suggest an unquestioning or uncritical 
acceptance of every proposal. To my 
mind, loyalty means far more than that. 
It means the frank and vigorous dissent 
of differing convictions in the discus- 
sion state, but finally united support of 
the program agreed upon. 

“To put the point in other words— 
top management expects public relations 
people, like our wives, to be our best 
friends and our severest critics. Our 
public relations people should inspire us 
to do our best, and should act as a re- 
straining force in keeping top manage- 
ment, as well as other promotional or 
service departments, from saying or 
doing anything detrimental to the welfare 
of the organization.” 

—ROSWELL F. THOMA, President, 
Niagara Frontier Transit System, and 
President, American Transit Associa- 
tion, before Public Relations Asso- 


ciation of Western New York, May 
28, 1956 
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1957 PLYMOUTH 


NEWEST NEW CARS IN 20 YEARS 


1957 DODGE 


WITH THE NEW SHAPE OF MOTION 


1957 DE SOTO 


WITH THE NEW TORSION-AIRE RIDE 


1957 CHRYSLER 


AND NEW PUSHBUTTON TORQUEFLITE 


1957 IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION >THE FORWARD LOOK 


COPYRIGHT 1956 BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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PEACE ON EARTH 
GOOD WILL TO ALL MEN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
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